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“ALL IS NOT LOST......” 


EITHER lost or forgotten the Survey of Secondary School Libraries 
N is at the printing division of the State Department of Education 
awaiting its turn on the press. 


Last summer the writer visited the Department of Education in Los 
Angeles to see what was the status of the survey. Following a conference 
with Dr. Dexter, Mrs. Heineman and Mr. Morgan it was decided to 
print this year such tabulation as had been finished. The brief running 
comment that was necessary needed to be completed. This completion was 
undertaken by Mr. Morgan and four librarians appointed by Dr. Dexter, 
selected on a geographic basis, as well as a willingness to give part of 
their summer vacation to the job. The printing schedule calls for the 
survey to appear sometime in March of this year. 


The reporting schedule was sent to five hundred and tewnty secon- 
dary schools. Twenty-six schools failed to return the reporting schedules. 
Of the schools replying, thirty-seven did not maintain library facilities. 
Thus in 1936, eighty-eight per cent of the secondary schools of California 
maintained some sort of library facilities. 


Those filling out the reporting schedules for their respective schools 
are to be congratulated as evidenced by the completeness and care with 
which the majority of questions were answered. Such an exhaustive survey 
of secondary school libraries has never been undertaken by the State. This 
study of libraries in the public secondary schools will be a basis for evalua- 
tion of secondary school libraries and for planned improvement of the 
service of such libraries. All familiar with school libraries, especially in 
the metropolitan areas, know that many changes have taken place especially 
in the housing of libraries. But many of the secondary libraries remain 
much the same, especially in the rural section. The service of this survey 


will always be fundamental then to all future studies and programs for 
improved library service. 


Probably the chapters most interesting to librarians are those of, 
“Library Books and Materials’, “Librarian and Library Staff”, and 
“Financing the Library”. A few short excepts from the chapter on “Sum- 
mary and Findings” to appear in the printed report will be appropriate 
here as giving a general idea of the value of the report. 


“It is fully recognized that any quantitative standard which may 
be set for measuring the adequacy of the book collection has its 
serious limitations. For a relatively large book collection can quite 
conceivably be weighed with much duplication and contain many 
obsolete and out-of-date titles. The constantly changing and develop- 
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ing curriculum in California secondary schools places upon the li- 
brary new and imperative demands. These demands seem to have 
been met in the majority of the schools as shown by the weighting 
of the book collection in the fields of social and natural sciences. 
Periodicals and newspaper holdings reflect similar trends. 


On the basis of the criteria set up in Chapter III, twenty-five 
schools were found to be in the upper quartile with regard to the 
three measurable factors, reference collection, periodicals, and total 
titles in the general book collection. They were: Calipatria Union, 
Elsinore Union, Orestimba (Newman), Riverdale Joint Union, Bonita 
Union, (LaVerne), Brea-Olinda Union (Brea), El Segundo, Healds- 
burg, Tustin Union, Edison Junior High School (Long Beach), Clare- 
mont High School, La Jolla (San Diego), Huntington Beach Union, 
Washington Junior High School (Pasadena), Torrence (Los Angeles), 
Jordan Senior High School (Long Beach), Chaffey Junior College 
(Ontario), Le Conte Junior High School (Los Angeles), Lincoln Junior 
High School (Santa Monica), Muir Junior High School (Los Angeles), 
Roosevelt Junior High School (San Diego), Franklin High School 
Los Angeles), Manual Arts High School Los Angeles), Polytechnic 
High School (Long Beach). 


Judging from the holdings in magazines of the three grade levels, 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and junior colleges, the 
periodicals most often taken by these schools reflect a well balanced 
selection.” 

* * * * * 


“While many of the secondary schools in California have not em- 
ployed professionally trained librarians in past years, an increasing 
number of school administrators are recognizing the need for trained 
library personnel as a basis for a more adequate instructional pro- 
gram centered about the school library. Although the relative num- 
bers of secondary schools in which additional trained librarians were 
employed in 1935-1936 is small, yet the percentage of such schools 
(5.2 per cent) points to an unmistakable improvement when compared 
with the percentage (0.3 per cent) of schools which are still finding 


it necessary to do without the services of professionally trained libra- 
rians. 


The consensus of opinion among authorities regarding the pro- 
fessional qualifications to be expected of the librarian is that the 
minimum educational requirements should consist of a bachelor degree 
with one year of professional training and two or three years of 
library experience. In California, out of 408 librarians employed, 285, 
or approximately seventy-five per cent have had some professional 
library training. Of this number 188, or sixty-five per cent, have had 
one year or more of professional training. 


When we consider the matter of sufficient number of trained li- 
brarians in California, the picture is not so bright. The recommended 
minimum standard for the professional library staff is one profes- 
sionally trained librarian for every 1,000 student enrollment. On the 
basis of this recognized standard there should be at least 602 libra- 
rians in California secondary schools as against the actual number 
of 408 librarians. It would appear that the general attitude of school 
administrators in the state is that once a trained librarian is secured 
to direct the administration of the school library that there the ad- 
ministrator’s responsibility ends. Too often there is failure to sup- 
plement the work of the first librarian with added assistance when 
the size of the enrollment and the use of the library facilities demand 
it. Frequently clerical and student assistants constitute the entire 
staff of the librarian. These latter can not take the place of needed 
added professional assistance when the size and service of the library 
warrant this increased professional staff.’ 


* * > * * 
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“The expenditures for secondary school libraries, 1935-1936, was 
approximately three per cent of total expenditures for secondary 
‘ school districts. This library cost includes salaries of librarians, cost 
of library books, supplementary texts, book binding, repairs and 
supplies, and in high school districts, textbooks. In many districts 
the cost of textbooks accounts for more than half of the total libra- 
ry expense. 


There is in the state a wide variation in cost per pupil for this 
service, ranging from a low of $ .79 in Madera County to a high 
of $9.19 in San Benito County. The average is $5.30 per pupil. In 
high schools the average cost per pupil for supplementary textbooks 

‘ was only slightly less in three types of schools than the total cost 
of library books, periodicals, binding, etc. In the separate senior high 
school group, it exceeded the latter by forty-two cents. Separate 
junior colleges do not supply textbooks.” 


* * * * * 


prapiteiaene “and in the face of the present need and challenging op- 
portunity just ahead, we conclude with the call sent forth by John 
W. Harbeson, Principal of the Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
California, who says,— 


The well spring of the intellectual life of the secondary school is 
its library. In it lie deposited the richest heritage of the race,—those 
imperishable values of mind and spirit which stand out in bold relief 
against the insecurity of a physical world. If we as educators fail 
to open before our students a vision of these external values and an 
appreciation of their significance how miserably have we failed! No 
other accomplishments can compensate for the loss. 


It is for this reason that in our efforts to implement secondary 
education increasing attention must be given to the school library. 
An adequate and well trained staff of librarians must be maintained; 
a physical set-up must be arranged that will be inviting to students 
as well as faculty; and above all it must receive a share of the budget 
commensurate with the importance of its function.” 


Many, many more interesting facts will appear in the printed report, 
both in detail and summarized. As librarians all over the state receive 
this report and study it, it is hoped a few, fitted by their training and 
experience, will care to make a comparison of the findings with recognized 
standards. Such studies properly reported to the School Library Associa- 
tion and to the State Department of Education will materially help to 
improve the library service in the public secondary schools. Any one caring 
to make further use of the reporting schedules or any tabulations not 
printed should first communicate with the writer or with Mr. Walter 
Morgan, chief of Division of Research and Statistics, Department of 
Education, Sacramento. 


HOPE POTTER, Librarian, 
f South Pasadena High School 
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HYPHENATED DAY 


by 


A Teacher-Librarian 


Being the actual, hour-by-hour record from memoranda taken during the 
day of October 19, 1938 


This has been “one of those days”! It started out innocently enough, 
and, in retrospect, was a fairly typical day. 


A 7:50 a.m. entrance and a 4:30 p.m. exit is a matter of daily routine. 
Two library periods, four teaching periods and a final library period, in 
a school day of seven one-hour periods, constitute the teacher-librarian’s 
schedule. 


An intriguing title: teacher-librarian! That hyphen covers a multitude 
of “things”: library hours, library techniques, library activities, budgeting, 
interviewing, ordering; teacher preparations, classes, papers, tests, exam- 
inations, teachers’ meetings, faculty committees, hall duty, advising extra- 
curricular activities...Here is today: 


8:00 a.m. Opened the library. 
(Regular school begins at 9 a.m. Since the school day 
consists of 5 one-hour periods, four of class work and 
one of gym, most students have no free period between 
9 a.m. and 3 p.m. That means rush hours in the li- 
brary from 8-9 and 3-4. Of 365 students enrolled, the 
library seats 40 at one time and offers them a book 
collection of some 2500 volumes and 25 periodicals.) 

Checked the stamps, the files, the records of overdues, re- 
serves, and other “unfinished business” from yesterday. 

Planned the library routines for the day. 

Assisted students with problems which, this morning, ranged 
from supplying “him” with a pen and ink-paper to 
helping “her” compile a bibliography of library re- 
sources for a term project. 

Consulted for 15 minutes with the Head of the English 
Department regarding plans for offering a series of 
lessons in the English classes on the use of books and 
libraries. 

Met with a student committee chairman regarding plans for 
the annual high school stunt night. 

Endeavored to keep all 40 students in the room quiet, busy 
and supplied with the desired information. 

Saw that the student assistant had definite duties to work 
on during the period. This morning, care of the desk, 
shelving and some incidental typing were her accomplish- 
ments. 

Each period a student is assigned to the library for cur- 
ricular credit. The student assistant may 

Stamp books out and in at the desk 

Shelve books and read the shelves 
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Alphabet cards to be filed 

Type unit cards from librarian’s sample 

Type additions to reading lists, bibliographies, and 
other papers irom librarian’s rough drafts 

Prepare new books: stamp, accession, type and paste 
pocket and card 

Prepare magazines for circulation 

Cut and file book jackets 

Write library notes for the school paper 

Check files of college catalogs, back numbers of ma- 
gazines, pamphlets, etc. 

Study the week’s assignment and do notebook work 
for class meeting in library methods 


9:00 a.m. Perhaps this hour we can accomplish something. It is the 


Gg. 


10: 


10: 


10:5 


11 


00 


40 


:00 


librarian’s “‘free” period, as all students have classes except 
a few who have a library period because of pre-school 
music classes. This is the hour when the librarian plans to 
Classify, catalog and label new books 
Attend to correspondence, accounts, book orders, etc. 
Compile bibliographies, check reference lists, etc. 
Check student assistants’ written work 
Do the hundred and one things that only the libra- 
rian herself can do—provided, of course, that some 
class does not descend upon the library for free 
reading material, magazine reports, or some similar 
deviation from schedule. 


Check over instructions to be left for student assistants for 
the next four periods. Put away all materials and note 


the “pick-up point” to be returned to later in the day— 
or just later! 


Met my first (of four) classes in the Commerical Department: 
24 students in beginning typewriting 
10 students in advanced typewriting 
2 students in office practice, who were to report to the 
Secretary in the school office for practical routines. 
By having a test in Typing I this morning, part of the period 
was made available for instruction for the advanced group. 


Just as things seemed to be running smoothly, on of the 
student librarians came running upstairs from the library 
to report that one of the teachers had made a special 


request for some library materials with which she needed 
my help. 


Returned to typing classes to check over the period’s progress, 
collect the papers and dismiss the group. 
Another class. 
25 beginning and 8 advanced typists 
2 office practice students, one assigned for practical 
work to the Dean of Girls and one to the Office 
Secretary 
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No 


:00 


:10 
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:00 


705 


:05 


A whole hour of class work without an interruption! 


The third and largest of the day’s classes: 
24 beginning typists 
11 advanced typists 
2 office practice students 
1 seat in the room free 


A call from the office to send down a certain student. (Make 


a note to see that she gets later the assignment she will 
miss) 


Just beginning on the hour’s program when the Secretary 
appeared to introduce a new student. Fortunately, he 
had been in school this fall. After a few moment’s dis- 
cussion of his transfer record, it seemed that he might 
be able to fit into the work of the class. 


Resumed work with the class until end of the period. 


Between classes a student appeared with a special request 
for materials from the Supply Bureau, operated under 
supervision of the Commercial Department. 


The smallest but most difficult class of the day, made up of 


students with irregular programs and late comers—num- 
bering 13! 


The second new student of the day was introduced—a begin- 
ner, with no previous instruction in the course. 


The Principal came up to ask if my car might be available 
on Saturday for transportation of a number of students 
to a conference. 


Prepared to leave the classroom to return to the libary. Began 
to check over order of room, machines, desks, assign- 


ments for tomorrow, papers to be checked, grades to 
be recorded. 


One of the typewriter repair men called to service machines 
needing a few minor adjustments. Gave him the record 
book and left him to his devices. 


Returned to the library—and the waiting line-up! 

Two student assistents were already busy checking books 
out and in and handling reserves. 

The mail was awaiting attention: magazines, new books, 
bills, notices, advertisements, pamphlets, leaflets, book 
lists, catalogs... 

Since this was Tuesday—regular weekly faculty com- 
mittee meeting day—all closing operations had to be 
left in charge of one of the students: 

All books shelved 
Day’s circulation recorded and properly filed 
Overdue files checked and overdues recorded 
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Overdue notices made out and posted in teachers’ 
boxes 

Tables and chairs arranged 

Windows closed and library left locked 


2.9 


3:20-4:30 Faculty committee meeting to discuss school problems, routines, 
and activities of the week. 


Far, far Homework: Mail to be answered, book lists and reviews to 
into the be checked, book order to be worked over, workbooks to 
night. be graded, class records, reports... 


I have been told that the library runs efficiently. I really don’t know 
why! It does have an outward appearance of orderliness, a certain system 
and activity. But as a librarian and a teacher, I know what it lacks: essential- 
ly, the time and thought that must go into a service to make it personal 
and vital to the student. 


Must small school libraries have only the semblance—the outward 
adornments—of library service? Must their students lack that guidance 
in the use and appreciation of books for which the school library exists? 
It isn’t only the teacher-librarian who suffers from the hyphenated day! 


FRANCES WHITEHEAD, Librarian, 
Pacific Grove High School 
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CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation is the by-word of 
at least two departments of the 
Pasadena City School system, for 
the Library and Visual Service and 
the City Schools Museum, although 
operated entirely separately and lo- 
cated a couple of miles apart, work 
together almost as one, with smooth- 
ness and lack of friction that spells 
for good will and efficiency. 


This much-to-be-desired objective 
has been obtained through the simple 
formula of thinking of children first. 
Classroom needs are paramount and 
teachers’ requests are more import- 
ant than personal feelings or petty 
ambitions. 


The Library and Visual Service 
is, as the name implies, a combina- 
tion of the City Schools Library 
and the Visual Education Depart- 
ment. Each of these agencies, now 
having sunk their respective ident- 
ities to form a more effective unit, 
prepare, gather, file, and circulate 
materials characteristic of their func- 
tions. 


When the Museum was estab- 
lished, about three years ago, it 
was immediately visioned that ulti- 
mately the most effective method 
of making such an institution use- 
ful to the greatest number of chil- 
dren would be to affiliate with the 
Library and Visual Service in order 
to have a means of circulating du- 
plicate collections. This would en- 
tail a certain amount of giving and 
taking of personal credit, and it 
would also, obviously, sacrifice a 
certain amount of prestige on the 
part of those in charge, for it meant 
allowing the Visual people to get 
the credit for circulating as their 
own, materials that were the crea- 
tions of the Museum people. 

But fortunately, the Visual people 


were not afraid of the large amount 
of added work and _ responsibility 
that the consolidation entailed and 
the Museum people were not con- 
cerned with the loss of credit or 
prestige, so an arrangement was ef- 
fected that made it possible for a 
teacher to go through a single list 
of available classroom aids and pick 
out desired exhibits in the area of 
books, pictures, maps, slides, riker- 
mounts, models, dioramas, and a 
myriad of other things that are a 
boon to the children. 


Now, as soon as an exhibit has 
been completed at the Museum and 
the duplicates are made, it is sent 
to the Library and Visual Service 
to be recorded, indexed, listed, and 
circulated. Except in the case of 
large exhibit materials, all circu- 
lating exhibits are sent first to Vis- 
ual, to be processed, and later one 
set is returned to the Museum on 
a permanent loan. This insures that 
item of having the same object and 
accession number that the duplicate 
circulating items have, and makes 
listing and cataloging a routine mat- 
ter for both institutions. Thus there 
is a single file and a single index 
for both departments. 


Another excellent development of 
this cooperative venture is the fact 
that when accessions are made by 
the Museum that are of such a 
nature that they would be valuable 
in the classroom or in the files of 
the library and Visual Service, they 
are sent to that department instead 
of attempting to build up a dupli- 
cate collection of such materials at 
each building. 


On the other hand, the Library 
and Visual Service send to the Mu- 
seum, on long term loan, large num- 
bers of books, pamphlets, stereo- 
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graphs, lantern slides, moving pic- 
tures, and even artifacts which have 
been collected over a period of years. 
Thus the Museum becomes the ben- 
ejiciary of the labors of the other 
department in the same manner in 
which the Museum gives of its 
services. 


During the past few months hun- 
dreds of mounts containing shells, 
rocks, minerals, woods, seeds, shrubs, 
costumed dolls, and numerous other 
objects have been sent to the Li- 
brary Visual Service for listing and 
circulating, and practically all of 
these have immediately found their 
way into the classrooms of the dis- 
trict. Miniature dioramas of habitat 
scenes, bird habitats, mounted birds 
and mammals, reptiles, insects, but- 
terflies, and sea life have been or 
are being added to the collection 
of circulating materials made or pre- 
pared by the Museum and circula- 
ted through the Visual department 
under its own series of numbers 


DOROTHY 


The first Caldecott award for the 
fine illustration of children’s books 
was given, in 1938, to Miss Dorothy 
Lathrop for her “Animals of the 
Bible”, which was selected as the 
book having the finest illustrations 
of any published in 1937. 


Since 1918 Miss Lathrop has been 
illustrating books for children, and 
we recall with great interest the 
fact that the first Newbery prize 
to be given to a woman, was a 
book which had been illustrated by 
Miss Lahtrop. “Hitty, Her First 
Hundred Years”, written by Miss 
Rachel Field, received the first New- 
bery prize, but Miss Field and 
Miss Lathrop had purchased this 
famous wooden doll, of genuine 
Americana, together in a New York 
shop, on Eighth street, and collabor- 


and called for on its own official 
lists of available materials. 


And so again, Librarians and Vis- 
ual People on the one hand and 
Museum people on the other have 
“rung the bell” in the great game 
of co-operation. Pasadena has been 
greatly enriched by this splendid 
work, the teachers have enjoyed the 
experience of finding a minimum of 
“red tape”, and the children, in 
the end, have been the beneficiaries 
of this unselfish action. If this can 
be done between two such depart- 
ments, where interests are so nearly 
coterminous and identical in objec- 
tive, is it not conceivable that the 
same kind of co-operation could be 
effective between other departments 
where the danger of personal feel- 
ings is even less a factor than here? 


CouRTNEY MONSEN, 
City Schools Museum, 
Pasadena 


LATHROP 


ated in the telling of the preceding 
hundred years in this country 
through the experiences of this doll, 
in story and picture. 


For the past fifteen years so 
many books have appeared, with 
such beautiful illustrations, that a 
yearly award has been long desired. 

The Caldecott award was estab- 
lished in honor of Randolph Cal- 
decott who was a lover of children, 
and an illustrator of children’s books, 
in nineteenth century England. He 
loved all animals, children, the woods 
and scenes of rural England, draw- 
ing and painting with unusual spon- 
taneity and action. 


His contemporaries were Kate 
Greenaway, and Walter Crane who 
achieved great success, but Cald- 
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ecott’s work seemed to express such 
life-like characteristics because he 
loved so thoroughly the books he 
illustrated, and the scenes he chose 
to paint. 


It seems not unnatural that Miss 
Lathrop should have been the one 
to win this first award, not alone 
for her excellence of achievement, 
but because her philosophies are so 
essentially those represented by 
Randolph Caldecott. To quote Miss 
Lathrop: 


‘“‘A person who does not love what 
he is drawing, whatever it may be, 
children, animals, or anything else, 
will not draw convincingly because 
he will not bother to look at them 
long enough really to see them... 
One who loves what he draws is 
humbly trying to translate into an 
alien medium life itself.” 


At another time she said: “To 
draw for children is to be permitted 
so to escape into enchanted lands... 
into realms where heroes are so 
young that to blot evil from the 
world is only a days’ adventure. 
Why does any one choose to live 
in other lands when the chief in- 
habitants of these are children and 
fairies and animals?” 


It has been said that Miss Lathrop 
inherited her interest in books from 
her paternal grandfather who had 
a bookstore in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, in which she spent many 
hours. 

However, her association with the 
artistic muse was a great part of 
her background, for her mother was 
an outstanding artist. Her sister, 
Gertrude, excells as a sculptress of 
birds and animals. In addition to 
this heritage, Dorothy Lathrop has 
spent years of study at Columbia 
University, Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, and has had instruc- 
tion under many special teachers. 


She is a member of the National 
Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. 


The three Lathrops, the mother 
and two daughters, have each 
achieved fame in her special field, 
and before the death of Mrs. 
Lathrop, they had exhibited their 
works in the Acadamy, and in the 
New York Gallery. Bertha Mahoney 
Miller says of their work, “All 
Lathrop work shows a rare and dis- 
tinguished talent, and a strong posi- 
tive quality—a quality that is in- 
herent in the Lathrop character. 
They have done all their work in 
spite of heavy burdens well and 
gayly discharged and have never ap- 
peared to consider that their genius 
exempted them from cares and duties 
of ordinary people.” 


It was because of their love of 
animals, and the desire to model 
and paint, or draw them that the 
two Lathrop sisters built a studio 
amongst the apple trees, in the rear 
of their Albany, New York, home 
where they have models, permanent 
or transient, as they need them. 


Miss Lathrop has said, “Children 
feel a natural kinship with all liv- 
ing things... There is a special link 
in all ages between children and 
animals, and this is why there are 
so many stories written for them.” 

Dorothy Lathrop has done a great 
many flower pictures and portraits 
of children, as well as animals. She 
has chosen to do water colors, pen 
and ink drawings, and work with 
the lithographic pencil. 


Her first illustration was done 
in “The Light Princess’, once of 
George MacDonald’s books, for she 
had always loved the strength of 
character and beauty of ideas he 
portrayed. Throughout her childhood 
her background of reading was a 
rich one, but MacDonald was her 
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favorite, and it was her choice, al- 
ways, to illustrate tales she had 
loved and reread. She loved fairies, 
too, and twenty-four of the twenty- 
nine books she has illustrated have 
portrayed fairies. The first book to 
be written and illustrated entirely 
by Miss Lathrop was “The Fairy 
Circus”, and she was encouraged to 
do this by Louise Seaman Bechtel, 
of the Macmillan Company. 


Later on, she was to do entire 
books of her own, as well as to 
continue to do illustrations for other 
writers. Her own “Who Goes There?” 
was a decided change in the tech- 
nique of her illustrations, for in 
this she used the lithographic pencils 
which she later developed in her 
“Animals of the Bible.” 


Of her “Animals of the Bible”, 
Miss Lathrop says, “I think that 
when I was little I would have 
liked such a book...Of all the 
stories on the Bible, those about 


animals were then my favorites.” 

A tremendous amount of research 
was neccessary in this work “Ani- 
mals of the Bible” to determine the 
types of animals and the species 
prevalent in Bible times. Then, find- 
ing the living models was another 
great task, followed by the endless 
hours of work with the lithographic 
pencil, which has resulted in a book 
so enthusiastically received. 


Of Miss Lathrop’s work, Louise 
Seaman Bechtel says: “Her sense 
of design has matured, with each 
book there are bolder attempts at 
dramatic placing of subject, a fresh 
rhythmic interest in use of wing 
or hoof, leaping arc of back or tiny 
footprint. The power to evoke a 
magic atmosphere is still with her, 
but the variety of words in her 
pictures has increased.” 


MaAvuRINE S. HArpIN, 
University High School, 
Oakland 


ASIDES FROM A SUMMER IN EUROPE 


As a gentle reminder that a vo- 
yage was nearly run, “Haggis wi’ 
the Honours”, that famous dish of 
Scotland, had been “piped” in by 
the jolly Scotchmen, in colorful re- 
galia. The new moon had slipped 
down behind the rugged outlines 
of Old Mizen Head, as lighthouses 
far along the Irish coast flashed 
their warnings across the dark rest- 
less waters to our transatlantic liner. 


After a short while, red and white 
signals were coded from the midst 
of lights along the shore, and a 
harbor craft came trumpeting its wel- 
come of tuneful Irish airs to us 
all—and especially, to the little 
group of passengers that were to 
disembark before dawn, in order that 
the great liner might without delay 
go steaming on to other scheduled 


ports,—on past the irregular shore- 
lines of the North Channel where 
legendary giants, battling of old, 
were said to have hurled sizeable 
rocks on every hand,—and then 
finally, on up the Clyde, on “to 
bonnie Scotland, where the auld 
folk ‘bide’. 


Reluctantly, we turned away from 
the sights of the two-wheeled char- 
coal carts of Glasglow, the long- 
horned Highland cattle, and the Al- 
abaster-like, flood-lit castle of Edin- 
burgh. We paused for moments of 
reflection in the shadow of York 
Minster, in the quaint, walled city 
of York,—and there sipped our cups 
of the well-known chocolate, near 
“Ye Olde Cake Shoppe” with its 
“Biscuits of Repute”. 

On our way again,—the stack of 
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empty crates in the baggage car 
gave mute evidence that hundreds 
of carrier pigeons must somewhere 
be in flight back to their favorite 
cotes. Here and there along the 
countryside, as seen from the car 
windows, were rows and rows of 
pheasant cages with their slated 
fronts, mere teasers as the train hur- 
ried on across the fens to scholarly 


Cambridge and to good Olde London 
Towne. 


On the far side of the North 
Sea, samples of Edom cheese, pine- 
apple cheese, and others being made 
at a typical North Holland, pyramid- 
shaped farm house proved too much 
for our will power to resist, as 
along with the cheese, we were of- 
fered glasses brimming to the top 
with fresh buttermilk. Most in- 
triguing were the tiny pointed nets 
in which seasoned curd had been 
suspended to impress the pineapple 
markings. Wooden shoes, stocked 
here and there about the premises 
were especially plentiful near a lad- 
der that led to the hayloft, in the 
center of the house. Under the same 
roof along one entire side of the well 
arranged home, stalls with their nice- 
ly sanded floors, stood in readiness 
to shelter the livestock during the 
cold months of the year. 


During one of our rambles in 
Brussels, we paused for some time 
one day just to hear chirppinas from 
the bird cages in the second floor 
window of the world-famed house 
which had been occupied by Victor 
Hugo during a seven year exile from 
France. 


Starting from Cologne, as if on 
a leisurely holiday cruise into the 
ancient past, we rebuilt in legend 
and story the castles and fortresses 
of the Rhine and became so com- 
pletely engrossed at times that we 
glimpsed merely tantalizing bits of 
the intriguing mottoes on the paddle 


wheels of numerous swiftly passing 
craft. 


Watching from the plane circling 
over Berlin, as the colossal white 
statue of the angel was being towed 
from one section of Berlin on its 
way to the center of the newly im- 
proved park, was just one of the 
touches we enjoyed. 


On the streets of Prague the trail 
of the gingerbread man was easy 
to find, but the one ginger bread 
man of them all, seemed to be the 
real-live-breathing one that had fal- 
len fast asleep while the little fami- 
ly of varicolored gingerbread folk 
kept tempting passerby. 


In Budapest the old time char- 
coal boiler appeared strangely prim- 
itive, delivering its piping hot water 
to the kettles of the vendors of the 
“ready-to-eat” sweet corn, to be 
found on frequent street corners and 
at colorful markets. 


One early morning in Vienna as 
the small gray plaque, dedicated to 
Beethoven was claiming our atten- 
tion, we became suddenly aware of 
the many freshly smeared fronts of 
Jewish-owned stores. A stooped fig- 
ure walked quietly up to one of 
the doors; turned the knob. It did 
not yield. It was tried again and 


yet again as our bus whisked out 
of sight. 


Under Italian skies, the God of 
Music reigned supreme one balmy 
night, when in the ancient ruins of 
the Roman baths of Caracalla, at 
a pause in the presentation of the 
gorgeous spectacle,—the opera, 
Mephistopheles,— the first strains 
of “Roma” were sounded, and a 
great audience of twenty-thousand 
rose as one and sang forth in rich 
vibrant tones, deepest loyalties,— 
as only a people could, whose very 
inner beings had, through the cen- 
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turies, been nurtured by the Soul 
of Music. 


It must have been an echo of 
this somehow that we heard high 
in the Swiss Alps when that old 
mountaineer sounded that famous 
Alpine horn and echoes of the call 
went reverberating through the sur- 
rounding peaks. 


Near Paris, we lived again in 
days of the Napoleonic Empire, as 
we envisioned that last sad leave- 
taking by the lonely Napoleon, as 
he made his way out by the library 
door of his beloved Malmaison where 
life had been so sweet with the 
charming Josephine. 


Back in the British Isles we peered 
through the fog at the estates at 
Wimbledon, and thrilled at many 
tennis triumphs. On the banks of 
the lovely Avon, we lived a full 
chapter of some anonymous, un- 
written book of the past, as we 
hung on each of the broad English 
words of the old ferry boatmen. On 
the way to the English Lake 
Country, it was a real test of char- 
acter not to detrain at a wayside 


LIBRARIES IN 


How different is Yugoslavia from 
the America we know, with a li- 
brary in almost every town and 
branches in the larger communities. 
But in the tiny Slavic country of 
Miss Leposava Marie Svetomir Stan- 
kowitch who spoke at the Southern 
Section dinner meeting, libraries are 
rarities, with only one in the capital 
city, and that in connection with 
the university. 


But the Yugoslavs are far from 
illiterate. On the contrary, their ed- 
ucational standards as a nation are 
high; they are great readers and 
love fine literature. The growth of 


station and go roaming over the 
hills along with that jolly English 
family a la vacation,—lunch baskets, 
fish tackle, tennis rackets, wire- 
haired terrier, and all. Later, in 
Wales we were completely worsted 
when in a train compartment, more 
than filled with Welchmen, we were 
challenged to pronounce the no less 
than fifty-eight letter name of an 
Anglesey Village, — Llan-fair-pwll- 
gwyn-gyll-go-ger-y-chwyrn-dro-bwll- 
llan-ty-sil-i-o-go-go-goch. Neverthe- 
less, merry inimitable folk songs 
eased the pang. 


Across the Irish Sea, in the region 
of the Lakes of Killarney, after a 
morning with its breath taking 
beauty in fragrant woodsy realms, 
we paused near a shaded waterfall, 
and there close beside a gurgling 
cascade in a mossy glen, hid our- 
selves away and communed with the 
fairies and wee folk that played 
hide and seek among the sunbeams 
that came streaming through the 
leafy foliage. 


Harriet M. BAKER, 
Monterey Union High 
School 


YUGOSLAVIA 


libraries has been retarded by the 
turbulant existence of the tiny 
country as its rule has been shifted 
from one stronger country to another, 
many of them forbidding education 
of the Slavs and destroying any 
culture they may have developed. 


The picture of this country, tucked 
among others larger and more power- 
ful, was not a cheerless one, how- 
ever, as drawn by Miss Stankowitch. 
They are a people with a knowledge 
of four languages by the time they 
reach the eighth grade in school. 
There are libraries in almost every 
home, and many of them have be- 
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come small circulating libraries, help- 
ing to meet the educational needs 
of neighbors whose opportunities are 
more limited. They are a nation in 
which the love of books is almost 
a passion and they almost always 
carry books with them. 


A striking difference between li- 
braries here and in Yugoslavia is the 
lack of women in the work abroad. 
There are no woman librarians, and 


until the World War the head li- 
brarianship was an honorary posi- 
tion, this official usually a man with 
a collecting hobby. He served gratis. 


Miss Stankowitch was enthusiastic 
in her praise of American libraries 
and librarians. She expressed the 
hope that her country might follow 
the American example and establish 
more libraries with women in the 
position of librarians. 


BOOKSELLING 


Despite the many changes of the 
past fifty years, in which the auto- 
mobile has driven the horse and 
buggy from the street, books still 
hold their places on the shelves. 
This was the declaration of Mr. 
Ernest Dawson, prominent collector 
and dealer in rare books, in his 
address at the Southern Section din- 
ner at Christmas time. Books have 
also shown little change in their 
physical makeup. Of this, the present 
book makeup as compared with the 
old Gutenberg Bible is evidence. 


As the physical characteristics of 
the book have shown little change 
throughout the history of book mak- 
ing, so has the old-book business 
changed but little. It is much the 
same as it was 200-300 years ago, 
said Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson’s interest in book- 
selling began at the age of fifteen 
in San Louis Obispo. Later he came 
to Los Angeles, then a city of 75,000, 
which observed the interesting cus- 
tom of holding band concerts in 
front of the stores to encourage 
people to visit them. 


Still filled with the idea of an 
old-book business after his gradua- 


tion from high school, he rented a 
shop, secured a few old volumes 
and thus began an interprise which 
he has successfully carried on ever 
since. 


“Specialize in something” is Mr. 
Dawson’s advice. This practice gives 
a definite interest and also develops 
the ability to speak with authority 
on the subject. He has followed 
this precept by carrying on research 
in the fields of old and rare books— 
especially California, and art—par- 
ticularly the different methods of 
reproducing pictures. His latest spe- 
ciality is the printed book, the study 
of which has led into varied and 
interesting fields of investigation. 


In his association with books and 
in his travels about the world in 
search for rare volumes, he has ac- 
cumulated some interesting facts. He 
finds more books published in Rus- 
sia than elsewhere and in editions 
five to ten times larger than ours. 
In Tokyo there are more book stores 
than in any other city—one shop 
has been there four hundred years. 
In Peiping also are to be found 
wonderful book stores. All of which 
indicates that the eastern world does 
not overlook the literary side of life. 
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ENGLISH GROUP STRESSES VALUE OF LIBRARY 


The importance of the library in 
the school is being emphasised by 
the Fourth Regional District of the 
Southern California Association of 
Teachers of English in their spring 
meetings. 


Under the leadership of Miss 
Geraldine Anderson, teacher of 
English and social living at Whittier 
High School, panel discussions have 
been planned on subjects relating to 
the library, with librarians from ad- 
jacent schools participating. 


Topics to be considered are: 
Fundamental needs of students in 
the school library, by Mr. DeLoss 
Williams of Whittier High School. 


Arousing students’ interest in read- 
ing through book displays, by Mrs. 
Nellie C. Reagan of Excelsior Union 
High School. 


Financing the school library and 
keeping Book Week throughout the 
school year, by Cosette Anderson of 
El Monte Union High School. 


Teaching library skills, by Marion 
G. Renshaw of Montebello Senior 
High School. 


Topics for later consideration in- 
clude: Arousing students’ interest in 
reading through book talks; Anno- 
tated book lists; The classroom li- 
brary; Various forms of book re- 
views. 


DR. KERSLEY SPEAKS TO LIBRARIANS 


That we are living in a time of 
emphasis on the social interpreta- 
tion of instruction in every field, 
was the keynote of the remarks of 
Dr. Vierling Kersey at the Southern 
Section dinner meeting in December. 


In this time of shifting standards 
and experimentation, Dr. Kersey 
placed two responsibilities upon li- 
brarians. He pictured them first of 
all as cooperating agencies in the 
preservation of quality in materials 
which much of the factual content 
fails to preserve. He also sees them 
as preservers of a high standard of 
evaluation through their sifting out 
of that which is text and mere 
pleasure reading and that which has 
the essence of the expressions of to- 
day’s authors which pour out so 
abundantly from the presses. 


Encouraging to librarians, who 


may sometimes feel themselves en- 
gulfed by the flood of purely factual 
material and much that is mediocre, 
and by offerings of the radio which 
threatens the very existence of books, 
is Dr. Kersey’s declaration that the 
book as literature still has a vital 
place in all learning. There is no 
substitute, for it is the book that 
verifies the learning, that gives a 
something to the learner, and that 
is basic to all learning. 


For the effective fulfillment of 
this responsibility, librarians were 
offered helpful suggestions. Declar- 
ing that it is still essential that a 
reasonable quota of fine and excel- 
lent expression be preserved, Dr. 
Kersey advised against the wholesale 
use of loose-leaf and purely factual 
publications if their inclusion ex- 
cludes material known as literature. 
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BOOK BREAKFAST FOR MISS LATHROP 


One hundred sixty school libra- 
rians, children’s librarians, teachers, 
and others interested in children’s 
books, gathered round the “festive 
board” at the Women’s City Club, 
San Francisco, Sunday, November 
20th. 

The occasion was a Book Break- 
fast arranged by the Book Commit- 
tee of the School Library Association 
of California, Northern Section, hon- 
oring Dorothy P. Lathrop, well- 
known author and illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books, and winner of the 
First Caldecott Medal for her “Ani- 
mals of the Bible.” 


Elizabeth Patton, Chairman of the 
Book Committee, presided, and after 
greeting the guests and members, 
spoke of the Book Breakfasts 
the Association had enjoyed for a 
number of years. She asked Miss 
Girdner “to take a bow” for her 
active assistance in planning this one. 
Miss Patton introduced Edith 
Titcomb, President of the School 
Library Association of California, 
Northern Section; Leone Garvey, 
Chairman of the Association of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians, Northern Section; 
Doris Gates, Chairman of the Sec- 
tion of Work with Boys and Girls 
In and Out of School, California 
Library Association. Miss Patton, in 
speaking of Miss Gates, said she 
was becoming famous from coast to 
coast through her recently published 
book, ‘“Sarah’s Idea.” 

Frances Clarke Sayers was then 
introduced and she spoke delight- 
fully of her interest in Miss Lathrop 
during the past years. She read a 
letter from Anne Carroll Moore, 
whch bore “greetings from the West 
to the East,” and expressed the en- 
thusiasm of Miss Moore for Miss 
Lathrop’s works. 


Mrs. Sayers presented Miss 


Lathrop who was most enthusias- 
tically received. With sincerity and 
charm, she shared with us some of 
her delightful, personal experiences 
with the animals she has portrayed 
so vividly. 


Particularly interesting were the 
descriptions of the personalities por- 
trayed by the three chipmunks she 
used for models in “Who Goes 
There?” Miss Lathrop lives so close- 
ly to the animals she draws, and 
studies them so intently, that they 
become real personalities to her, 
each having his own peculiarities 
of disposition and manner. 


Another guest was Miss Gerturde 
Lathrop, a noted sculptress who was 
traveling with her sister. The two 
have worked closely together in their 
drawing and sculpturing and have 
shared their studio as well as their 
delight in their many living models. 


A splendid opportunity for renew- 
ing acquaintance with all books il- 
lustrated or written by Miss Lathrop 
was offered before and after the 
breakfast. Miss Hawkins of the Boys 
and Girls Department of the Sather 
Gate Book Shop had brought a 
splendid display of all titles of Miss 
Lathrop’s books and some of the 
original plates of illustrations used 
in her “Animals of the Bible.” 


At each guest’s place was found 
an attractive souvenir. It was a 
bibliography of Miss Lathrop’s books 
upon the cover of which was a cut 
taken from “The Snail Who Ran.” 
The printing had been a courtesy 
of the Garfield Junior High School 
Print Shop in Berkely. 


Those who attended the breakfast 
had an opportunity to meet Miss 
Lathrop, and many took away cher- 
ished autographs. 
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SOUTHERN SECTION DINNER MEETING 


Members and guests of the South- 
ern Section gathered at the Woman’s 
Athletic Club in Los Angeles on 
December 9 for the annual dinner 
meeting. Soft music, played by a 
quartet from Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, greeted the guests as they found 
their places at the tables, gay with 
seasonal decorations of silvered pine 
cones, green pine branches, and red 
candles. 


Mrs. Teresa Fulford, President of 
the Southern Section, acted as toast- 
mistress. Miss Abbey Doughty, Pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles City As- 
sociation, introduced special guests 
of the Los Angeles organization. 
They were Miss Harriet Robbins, 
Los Angeles School Library Associa- 
tion representative in the Principals’ 
Club; Miss Jasmine Britton, Super- 
vising librarian in Los Angeles city 
schools; Vincent Mayer, Assistant 
Superintendent of Los Angeles 
Schools; Mrs. Mayer; Dr. Vierling 
Kersey, Superintendent of Los An- 
geles city schools; and Mrs. Kersey. 
Dr. Kersey spoke of the responsibi- 
lities of libraries in this changing 
age. 


Among the other guests were Dr. 
Aubrey Douglas, Chief of the Divi- 


sion of Secondary Education, and 
Mrs. Douglas; Mrs. Irene Heineman, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Mrs. Edwina C. Hicks, 
Supervisor of School Libraries of 
California; Dr. C. C. Trillingham, 
Assistant County Superintendent of 
Schools; Mrs. Fairfax Walkup, dean 
of the school of the theatre at the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse; 
Mrs. Grace Dawson, author of 
“Nuggets of Singing Creek” which 
she asked be kept a living book by 
sending the author suggestions for 
its improvement; Dr. E. T. Bell, 
professor of mathematics at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and 
author of ‘““Man and his Lifebelts”’. 


Guest speakers were Miss Lepos- 
ava Marie Svetomir Stankowitch of 
Yugoslavia, and Mr. Ernest Dawson, 
famed book collector. Their interest- 
ing talks on libraries and book col- 
lecting are mentioned elsewhere in 
this volume. 


Special acknowledgment is made 
to Miss Margaret Jackson and her 
committee, for the excellent program, 
and to Mrs. Doris Brush Payne and 
her social committee for the hospi- 
tality and the attractive setting for 
an ideal evening. 


VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE IN THE SAN 
DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 


While each school library in the 
San Diego city school system has 
its own collection of visual aid ma- 
terials, the majority of such materi- 
al is segregated in a central depos- 
itory called the Visual Education 
Department. It is the function of 
this department to select, purchase, 
organize and distribute pictorial and 
illustrative materials for use with the 
instructional program of all grades 


from the kindergarten through high 
school and adult classes. It also 
serves as a teacher training bureau 
in the use of visual equipment and 
materials. 


An interesting feature of the work 
of this department is the making of 
motion picture films, slides, photo- 
graphs etc. of subjects not otherwise 
available. Another interesting feature 
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is the photographia work done by 
interested boys and girls under the 
name of the “Camera Club” who 
work under the direct supervision 
of the visual education department 
photographer. Besides furnishing the 
“Picture of the Week” service for 
the high school bulletin boards, their 
photographs have been displayed in 
many places in the community. 


School librarians co-operate with 
the Visual Education Department in 
that they select and display in their 
respective libraries such material as 


they feel will be of interest to the 
teachers of their schools. They also 
receive, distribute, check and re- 
turn all Visual Education Depart- 
ment property sent to teachers. 


This department is replete with 
flat pictures, lantern slides, motion 
picture films—still and sound, dior- 
amas, posters, charts and other ob- 
jects. Teachers of the system are 
increasingly making use of this splen- 
did material. 


Apa M. JONES 
San Diego High School 


ART STUDY MATERIAL --- SAN DIEGO HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


For over a year now, the San 
Diego High School Library has been 
the proud possessor of a set of art 
study material for secondary schools 
which the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York has generously given 
some schools throughout the country 
where the need for such material 
has been urgently felt. 

This set consist of 831 reproduc- 
tions in black and white, seventeen 
color prints, sixteen original prints, 
a portfolio entitled Graphic Process, 
in which each process is explained 
and illustrated by an original print; 
and 125 books, many of which are 
beautifully illustrated. 

The color prints were suitable 
for wall decoration so they have been 
attractively framed by _ students 
working as a class project under the 
supervision of their teacher. The 
frames were made by members of 
a class in the Technical department 
and the coloring of the frames to 
blend with the coloring of the print 
to go in it was done by members 
of an art class. They are now loaned 
out to as many teachers and are 
adorning an otherwise unattractive 
wall space in some classroom. 

This school has found these pict- 


ures and books of inestimable value 
to many of its departments where 
there are used by teachers and stu- 
dents alike in class room discussions 
or on bulletin board displays. The 
librarian has also found them very 
helpful in arranging books and school 
or library bulletin board displays 
and in answering many a question 
or need. This school feels indeed 
fortunate in being the recipient of 
so magnificent a gift. 


This year, the San Diego High 
school Library has inaugurated a 
“Framed Picture Service”. Beginning 
with the seventeen color prints be- 
longing to our Carnegie Corporation 
gift of art materials, we hope to 
increase the number of such avail- 
able pictures each year until this 
service will extend to members of 
our student body and not be limited 
to members of our teaching force 
as is the case at present. The pictures 
are processed in much the same 
way as our books and are loaned 
on a semester basis. I cannot help 
but feel that every school librarian 
can render a very real and valuable 
service to her school if such a col- 
lection could be made available. 
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SOME PAMPHLET SOURCES 


An aid to librarians in their search 
for new and usable pamphlet ma- 
terial is to be found in the list of 
suggestions given by Mrs. Anne M. 
Beeman of University Junior-Senior 
High School in Los Angeles at a 
recent book breakfast. 

Besides the standard sources such 
as the Wilson Bulletin, A.L.A. Book- 
list, and Publishers’ Weekly, the fol- 
lowing sources will produce worth- 
while material at little cost. 


Alaska Steamship Co., General Of- 
fices, Pier 2, Seattle, Washington— 
This is Alaska. 

American Book Co.—How can we 
solve the crime problem? 10c 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Mills Bldg., Washington D. 
C.—Consumer buying. 25c 

Australian National Travel Associa- 
tion, 114 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco—Picturesque Australia. 

Bear Totem Store, Wrangell, Ala 
ska—Totem lore of the Alaskan 
Indian, and the land of the totem. 
rev. ed. 50c 

Bureau of Provincial Information, 
Victoria, B. C—Places in Canada. 

Cranbook Institute of Scienc,e 
Bloomfield Mills, Michigan—Bird 
houses, how to make and where to 
place them. 

Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
Canada—Vacations in Canada. 
The Director, Travel Division, South 
African Government Offices, 11 
Broadway, New York— South 

Africa. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa, Canada—Canada, the of- 
ficial handbook of present condi- 
tions and recent progress. 

Doubleday, Doran Co.—Transporta- 
tion progress. Story of General 
Motors. 

Ernest Benn Ltd., Bouverie House, 
Fleet St: E.C., London—Benn’s 
Sixpenny Library 


A history of Europe 476-1925 


No. 8 
A history of western Europe 
1915-1926 No. 10 
Europe in the age of Napoleon. 
No. 50 


A history of western Europe 
A.D. 1453-1789 No. 61 

Foreign Policy association, 8 W. 40th 
St., New York—Headline Books. 
List sent on request. 

F.E. Compton & Co., Compton Bldg., 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago— 
Colonial life, arts and crafts. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. 
Dep’t of Justice, Washington, D. 
C.—Influence of crime on the 
American home. 


Fisher Body Craftsman Guild, 
Detroit, Michigan— History of 
transportation. 


French Line, 508 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles—Algeria, Morocco, Tuni- 
sia. 

Furness, Withey and Co., Ltd., Man- 
agers Furness Bermuda Line, 34 
Whitehall St., New York—Ber- 
muda, the fairyland for rest and 
play. 

Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, N.Y. 
Story of Boulder Dam. 

Matson Navigation Co., Oceanic 
Steamship Co., 215 Market St. 
San Francisco—Australia, the land 
of better chance. 

McKnight and McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois— The Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Office of Commissioner General for 
Australia, 25 Broadway, New 
York—Australia, its resources and 


production. 
Ontario Tourist and Publicity 
Bureau, Room 288, Parliament 


Bldgs., Toronto, Canada—Ontario, 
the ideal vacation land. 

Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C.—Write for list. 


Passenger Department, Oceanic 
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Steamhip Co., 2 Pine St., San 
Francisco—Something about Aus- 
tralia. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 8-20 
Fortieth St., New York—Timely 
topics 10c 

R.T. French Co., Rochester, N. ¥Y.— 
The canary, its care and treatment. 

Standard Printing & Publishing Co.,, 
Huntington, W. Va— Flags of 
America—Story of flags. 

Title Guarantee and Trust Co., Hill 
at Fifth St., Los Angeles—Cities 
of Los Angeles County. 

Title Insurance and Trust Co., 433 
S. Spring St., Los Angeles—Early 
Los Angeles. 

Union Pacific Railroad, Los Angeles, 
Alaska. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois—“American Primers’’. 
Crime, Dole, Youth, etc. 25c 

U.S. Department of Commerce— 
Pamphlets on different countries. 

U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRST SUMMARY OF SURVEY 
MATERIAL OUT SOON 

A summary of the Survey ma- 
terial on Junior Colleges will appear 
soon in the Junior College Journal. 
This is the first step in the publ- 
cation of the work of the committee 
on the Survey and will be welcomed 
by librarians. 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
BEING PUBLISHED 


O! interest to libraries is the an- 
nouncement of the publication of a 
Union list of serials in libraries of 
the Southern District of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 

The compilation includes nearly 
12,000 titles of serials, at least half 
of which are not included in the 
Wilson Union list of serials. 

Mrs. Hazel G. Leeper of Santa 
Monica has charge of the distribu- 
ton of the lists. 


BOOKS EVALUATED AT THE BOOK BREAKFASTS 
OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


OCTOBER - DECEMBER, 1938 
(Inclusion does not necessarily indicate recommendation) 


ANCERSON, C. W. Blaze and the 
forest fire. Macmillan, c1938.$1.00. 
A delightful story in which both 

Billy and his pony, Blaze, are heroes. 

Beautiful full—page pictures and 

brief text in clear large type for 

first readers. Anderson. Elem. and 
slow readers. 


BOTTICELLI, SANDRO. 
Oxford, 1937. $3.00. 
A technical triumph—marvelous re- 

productions of 101 photogravure 

plates, 13 in color. Others in the 
series are equally fascinating; Rem- 
brandt, Van Gogh, The Impression- 


Paintings. 


iste, Cezanne, 
ton. Sr. H. S. 


Self—portraits. Hor- 


BRAGDON, L. J. The land of Wil- 
liam Tell. Stokes, c1938. $1.50 
A combination history and geogra- 

phy of Switzerland for young 

readers. Illustrated with 37 repro- 
ductions of photographs and a map. 

Very clear—cut pictures and good 

print. Attractive cheery binding. 

Anderson. Elem. and Jr. H. S. 


BRANN, E. Patrick was his name. 
Macmillan, 1938. $1.00 
The third little story picture book of 
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adventures of the twins, Bobbie and 
Donnie. Pat the lovable, but un- 
pedigreed puppy, becomes quite dis- 
pirited because he is refused en- 
trance in a dog show. He is entered 
in a mixed breed show where he 
wins two prizes. Now when asked 
what kind of a dog their pet is, the 
twins proudly reply, “He is a prize 
dog!” Palmer Elem. 


Britannica book of the year 1938. 
Encyclopedia 
$10.00 
A record of the march of events 

of 1937, first of the annual supple- 

ment to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Includes a calendar of the 
chief events of the year, articles ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject 
under specific and popular headings, 

e. g. Federal theatre, Jazz, Iron 

lung. The book contains also articles 

on cities and countries and the bio- 
graphies of 70 prominent living per- 
sons. Horton. All schools. 


CAROLAN, HERBERT. Motor 
tales and travels. Putnam’s 1936. 
$2.50. 


The views and experiences of the 
author on automobile trips to the 
Pacific north-west, to southern Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and a sum- 
mer trip to Alaska. Los Angeles and 
Hollywood are mentioned in one 
chapter titled oil, moving pictures 
and large cities. Recommended only 
because of the scarcity of material 
in this field as this book is mediocre. 
Edinquist. Sr. High, Jr. College if 
needed, 


COMPTON, RAY, ed. The open road. 
Harcourt, 1938. $1.00. 


Attractive collection of 
stories, selections from: 
wheeling in Africa, North to the 
Orient etc. Intent is to make one 
read the remainder of each book. 
Very well done. Patridge. Sr. H. S. 


travel 
Three— 


Britannica. 1938. 


DELEEUW, ADELE and CATEAU. 
Anim runs away. Macmillan 
1938. $1.50 


Simply narrated, slight tale of a 
small Javanese boy who runs away 
from home because of several child- 
hood misfortunes caused by his own 
thoughtlessness. When he returnes 
home at night, all has been recti- 
fied and he has been disillusioned 
concerning his secret ambition to 
become a traveling acrobat. Pal- 
mer. Elem and slow J. H. S. groups. 


DENBY, ELIZABETH. Europe re- 
housed. Norton c1938. $3.50 
Eight years’ experience in rehous- 

ing in London and a year’s investi- 

gation of what has been done in 

Sweden, Holland, Germany Austria, 

Italy and France since the war pre- 

pared the author for this compari- 

son of continental and English hous- 
ing. The financial as well as the 
architectural and social aspects of 
the problem are discussed. It is 
primarily a book for people engaged 
in housing schemes. Mackie. Sr. H. 
S. and J. C. 


DUFFUS, R. L. Lillian 
Macmillan, 1938 $3.50. 
Much more alive and stimulating 

than Windows on Henry Street. A 

fine account of the birth and growth 

of a great work. Neal. H. S. and up. 


Wold. 


FAIRCHILD, DAVID J. Exploring 
for plants. Macmillan, 1931. $3.00. 
The book is based upon notes 

made by Dr. Fairchild while he was 

a member of the Allison—Armour 

expedition for the U. S. Dept. of 

Agriculture 1925-26-27. It relates 

certain aspects of botanical life in 

Africa and the East Indies. Famous 

botanical gardens of the world are 

described. The customes, social 
life and national characteristics are 
well defined. The work is packed 
with interest, is well illustrated with 
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half-tones from photographs. H. S. 
and J. C. 


GOSS, MADELINE. 
brook. Holt, 1938. 
Delightfully written story of 

Bach’s life. Sympathetically drawn 

pictures of his childhood in the heart 

of a musical family known through- 
out the province for generations. 

Authentic background probably se- 

cured by the author while in Europe 

several years ago getting data for 
her former book on Beethoven. Keis- 

er. Jr.—Sr. H. S. 


Deep-flowing 
$2.50. 


GOUDGE, ELIZABETH. Towers 
in the mist. Coward—McCann, 
c1938. $2.50. 

Vivacious and charming tale of 
Oxford in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Eight motherless children of 
Canon Gervas Leigh of Christ 
Church are the chief characters but 
equally vivid are the others: Queen 
Elizabeth herself, the Canon’s re- 
doubtable aunt, Thomas Campion, 
Thomas Bodley, the Earl of Leiches- 


ter and his lively nephew. Horton 

sr, 2. s: 

HALL, C. G.. Mail comes through. 
Macmillan, 1938 $1.32. 


Account of the development of 
postal systems, from the days of 
Herodotus and Josephus to the pres- 
ent. A wide field of facts is clearly, 
briefly presented, without hampering 
detail or technicality. A readable, 
comprehensible narrative in which 
are included many picturesque, 
little known phases and incidents in 
the history of mail transportation. 
Written in a lively style yet using, 
for the most part, an easily mas- 
tered vocabulary. Palmer. Elem. and 
Jr. H. S. 


HALL, C. G. Skyways. 
1938. $1.32. 
Compact, Clearly, and _ interest- 

ingly presented survey of the devel- 

opment of aviation from Leonardo 


Macmillan, 


de Vinci and some of his legendary 
predecessors to the aviators and in- 
ventors of 1937. The balloon, the 
career of Lindbergh, gliders, air mail 
are among the tropics of special val- 
ue. Chronology of avation, 1783-1936, 
and glossary which includes pronun- 
ciations and definitions in easy 
terms of most used. Palmer. Elem, 
or, H.-S. st: H.-S. 


HALL, C. G. Through by rail. Mac- 
millan, 1938. $1.32. 

Readable, comprehensive, yet 
simple and concisely presented his- 
tory of the train. Avoids excessive 
detail, both technical and _ historic. 
Illustrations are numerous, care- 
fully selected for contemporary em- 
phasis on unusual features of con- 
temporary train development. Pal- 
mer. Elem., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S. 


HALSEY, M. With malice toward 
some. Simon and Schuster, 1938. 
$2.00 
A fresh, cheerful, spontaneous, 

travel dairy of an American profes- 

sor’s wife who accompanied her hus- 
band as exchange professor. They 
spent six months in England with 
side trips to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and to Paris. She is particu- 
larly amusing in her characteriza- 
tion of the English woman, the food, 
the conversation at dinner, the 
treatment of servants. Clapp. Sr. H. 
S., J. C. and faculty. 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. 
Phantom King. Appleton—Centu- 
ry, 1937 $2.50. 

The story of Napoleon’s’ son 
Wholesome __ recreational reading. 
Behr. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 


HINKLE, T. C. Cinchfoot; the 
story of a range horse. Morrow, 
1938. $2.00. 

Neither better nor worse than the 
author’s other animal stories of the 
West of which there are a dozen or 
so. Recommended if there is a need 
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for animal stories that are easy to 
read. Payne. Jr. H. S. 


HOLMES, J. A. Address to the liv- 
ing (poems) Holt, 1937. $2.00. 
Poems quivering with life and en- 

thusiasms, addressed especially to 

the young. Horton. Sr. H. S. 


KELLOGG, C. Girl who ruled a 
kingdom. Appleton—Century, 
1938. 


Story of Queen Jadwiga of Po- 


land. Morgan. Jr. and some Sr. 
ES. 


KELLY, GF. At the sign of the 
golden compass. Macmillan, 1938. 
A young man escapes from un- 

lawful arrest in Elizabethan London. 

He is taken prisoner by a Spanish 

galleon, escapes again and becomes 

an apprentice to a famous printer 
in Antwerp. Intrigue and adventure 
surround him. The story is well told 
and the interest is sustained 
throughout. Behr. Sr. H. S. 


LAMB, D. 
Enchated 
1938. $3.50. 

16,000 miles of thrilling adven- 
ture in a 16—foot canoe, along the 
West coast from San Diego to Pa- 
nama. The book is well written, 
illustrated with many fine photo- 
graphs, and is interesting from be- 
ginning to end. Kemp. H, S, and 
a. &, 


and CLEVELAND, J. 
Vagabond. Harper, 


LANGLEY, Noel. Tale of the land 
of green ginger. Morrow, 1938. 
$2.50. 

A charming and delightfully writ- 
ten fairy tale. Charming in the way 
that Alice in Wonderland is charm- 
ing, appeals to the grown—up as 


well as a child. Doughty. Jr. and 
Be: ES: 


LITTLEPAGE, J. D. and BESS, D. 


In search of Soviet gold. Harcourt, 
1937—38. $2.75. 


The experience, observations and 
conclusions of Mr. Littlepage, an 
American mining engineer, who 
spent ten years (1927-1937) in 
Soviet Russia developing gold and 
copper mines. His story is told by 
Demarea Bess, newspaper cor- 
respondent of many years Mr. Lit- 
tlepage sees the political movement 
only in the terms of efficiency and 
production. He has no bias nor any 
social or economic theories. His 
viewpoint is that of the engineer 
only. His outlook is realistic but 
hopeful. Well worth reading. An- 
drew. Sr. H. S., J. C. and Faculty. 


MACARTNEY, W. N._ Fifty years 
a country doctor. Dutton, c1938. 
$3.50 
A general practitioner in upper N. 

Y. state tells in a rather rambling 

manner of his life and experiences 

during 50 years of practice. He 
proves to be a human, witty, humor- 
ous individual with a capacity to 
combine the scientific attitude and 
common sense in his diagnoses of 
illness. Mackie Gr. 12—J. C. 
Faculty. 


MANN, J. W. The student editor. 

Macmillan, 1938. $1.00. 

Too technical for average student. 
Leads not so good. Chapter 2—re- 
commended as valuable “Getting 
acquainted.” Begg. Mature students. 


VEREKER, S. Ventriloquism as 
a hobby and how to make it pay. 
Harper, 1938. 

A good book on ventriloquism for 
the boy or girl who is interested. 
Should be timely now in the days 
of Edgar Bergen and Charley Mc 
Carthy. Gives detailed though simple 
directions for learning and practic- 
ing the art and includes three short 
plays for the ventriloquist to prac- 
tice. Doughty. Sr. H. S. 
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NORTHERN SECTION 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS: 


President, Edith Titcomb, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, San 


Jose. 
Vice-President, Eleanor Dennett, 
Fresno State College, Fresno. 


Secretary, Mrs. Florence Gardiner, 
San Leandro High School, San 
Leandro. 


Treasurer, Elinor Alexander, Salinas 
Union High School, Salinas. 


Director, Eugenia McCabe,, Castle- 
mont High School, Oakland. 


COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


Book Committee, Elizabeth Patton, 
Chairman, Garfield Junior High 
School, Berkeley. 

Jessie Boyd, Jeannette Gatch, Mar- 
garet Girdner, Marguerite Gray- 
son, Hazel Levy, Zelma Reeve, 
Marie Delmas, Catherine Stalford. 


Bulletin Committee, Helen C. Bul- 
lock, Chairman, San Jose State 
College, San Jose. 

Ida Belle Craig, Ruth Fleming, 
Adelia Tompkins, Frances White- 
head. 


Membership Committee, Lucile Wes- 
ter, Chairman, Elmhurst Junior 
High School, Oakland. 

Catherine Stalford, Ruth E. Brad- 
ley, Katherine O'Sullivan, Eda M. 


Kusch, Susan M. Ida 


Crawford. 


Ross, 


Professional Committee, Miss Jessie 
Boyd, Chairman, University High 
School, Oakland. 

Joyce Backus, Margaret Girdner, 
Bess Landfear, Melissa Fuller. 


Edna M. 
Roosevelt 


Program Committee, 
Browning, Chairman, 
High School, Oakland. 
Mrs. Winifred E. Elliott, Gertrude 
Memmiler. 


Publication Committee, Dora Smith, 
San Jose State College, San Jose. 


Publicity Committee, Mrs. Maurine 
Hardin, Chairman, University 
High School, Oakland. 

Mary Lida Eakin, Irene Engleman. 


Senior High School, Katherine Lei- 
thold, Chairman, McClatchey 
Senior High School, Sacramento. 
Harriet M. Baker, Agnes Christen- 
sen, Bess Landfear, Margaret Mc- 
Candless. 


Junior High School, Marie Delmas, 
Chairman, Horace Mann Junior 
High School, San Francisco. 

Ida Belle Craig, Vera Denton, 
Aimee Hinds, Lelia V. Price. 


Elementary School, Bertha Eckman, 
Chairman, Washington School, 
Joyce Ballou, Thyrma Greene. 
Salinas. 





THE 
STORY 






by 
Clarence 

L. 
Andrews 


“The best his- 

tory of Alaska.” 
Columbia 
Encyclopedia. 
Recommended by 
Barrett Willoughby, 
listed by the Ameri- 
can Library Associa- 
tion. $4.00. Illustrated. 


FROM HOOPSKIRTS TO 
NUDITY 
by 
Carrie A. Hall 


Seventy years of American 
fashions in women’s clothes. 
Given a full page by N.E. 
A. and a two-page spread 
by Look Magazine. $5.00. 

124 illustrations. 


STAG AT EASE 
by 


Marian Squire 


Outstanding Books 
aa | of 1938 


A witty recording of the favorite dishes of 
one hundred famous men. Recommended by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 


$2. 


Guild; listed by the American Library Association. 
00. 


DOCTOR AT TIMBERLINE 
by 
Charles Fox Gardiner 


Just another “doctor book?” Maybe. But this is a vital story of life in the Old West 
that makes every reader applaud. Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
$3.00. 





JOSIE AND JOE 
by 
Ruth Gipson Plowhead 


Josie wanted to be a boy, but finally 
discovered that being a girl was fun. 
A Junior Literary Guild adoption. $2.50. 
Illustrated by Marguerite de Angeli. 


A PARISH IN THE PINES 
by 
Lois D. Hagen 


Pioneering a mission in Minnesota was 
no child’s play, but these strong people 
never whimpered. Recommended by Vir- 
ginia Kirkus, and by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. $3.00. 
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EMPEROR 





by 
Allen 
Stanley 
Lane 


Remember the 

mad San Fran- 
ciscan who. set 
himself up as Em- 
peror of the United 
States? This is his 
story, as well as that 
of other great San 
Francisco characters. 
FEBRUARY 2, $3.00. 
Illustrated. 


STEVENSON AT SILVERADO 

by 

Anne Roller Issler 
Definitive of Stevenson’s sojourn 
in the Napa Valley, written 
by a correspondent of the 
Survey Graphic. FEBRU- 
ARY 15, $3.50. Illustrated. 
OLLA PODRIDA 
by 
Elinor Burt 


BOOKS from the 
vonros TN Coted eM, Kelteete: Beak 





sTEVenson 
at SILVERADO 


What is Olla Podrida? It is a pot full of good 
things to eat—in this case a book full of good 


things to eat. Recipes from Spain, Mexico, Latin 
America, and the Creoles of our own South. And 
wait until you see the menus! $3.00. 


SPANISH TRAILS TO CALIFORNIA 


by 
T. De La Rhue 





Of the causes which started the migration from Spain to America; of the adven- 
tures and results of the migration; and of the people who came to America to escape 
the dread Inquisition and remained to found an empire. Based upon fact, it is a 
robust novel. $2.50. 


CALIFORNIA JOE 
by 
Earle R. Forrest and Joe E. Milner 
He fought in the Mexican War; joined 
the gold rush in ’49; fought with Kit 


Carson; scouted for Custer. This is his 
true story. $3.00. Illustrated. 





AND IF MAN TRIUMPH 
by 
George Snell 


Inspired dramatization of history—a 
novel based on the trek of the Bennett- 
Arcane party across the desert to Cali- 
fornia. $2.50. Illustrated. 
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